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Latin America 
The “Fountain of Youth” Overflows 


In 1513, according to legend, an 
Indian said to Juan Ponce de Leén, 
then Governor of Puerto Rico, ‘‘If 
you go to the islands of the West 
you will find there a magic foun- 
tain. Bathe your hands in the foun- 
tain and drink the waters, and as 
soon as you have done so, a strange 
thing will happen. Your white 
beard will become black; your dim 
eyes will grow clearer; your weak, 

hin legs will grow strong and stout 
again.’”? 

Had Ponce de Leon’s search for 
the magic fountain come some 445 
years later than it did, and had he 
sailed farther to the south and west 
of Florida, he would have found a 
land abounding in youth. Today, 
children under 15 years of age 
make up more than 40 percent of 
the population in most Latin 
American countries. 

Ponce de Leén would have dis- 
covered that this accent on youth 
did not come from the curative 
powers of the waters used by the 
aged but from the high birth rates 
of those in the prime of life. He 
would have found, too, that a beau- 
tiful terrain teeming with children 
and their millions of impoverished 

arents does not make the living 
Qt he sought. 


Today, Latin America has the 
most rapid population growth of 
any major region of the world. This 
is shifting the population ratio of 
the western hemisphere. 

In 1920, Latin America had 91 
million people, five percent of the 
world’s population. In 1956, she 
had 187 million, or seven percent. 
This included the West Indies. 

In 1920, the population of the 
United States and Canada com- 
bined was 117 million. In 1956, it 
was 184 million. 


If this current growth trend 
were to continue throughout the 
hemisphere to the end of the cen- 
tury, Latin America would have 
almost twice as many people as the 
United States and Canada, 593 mil- 
lion against 312 million. 

Then, Latin America would have 
the second largest population 
among the major regions of the 
world, outstripping the USSR, 
Africa and Europe. Asia, with 
about 3.9 billion people, would re- 
main in first place. 

During the first half of this dec- 
ade, the annual rate of growth for 
the entire Latin American area was 
estimated to be 2.5 percent. This 
compares with 1.7 percent for the 
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world and 0.6 percent for north- 
western Europe. 


As in many other underdevel- 
oped areas of the world, Latin 
America’s explosive growth is a 
development of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The speed-up in growth re- 
sults mainly from a combination 
of rapidly falling death rates and 
traditionally high birth rates. Im- 
migration has contributed only 
modestly to population growth. 

The high fertility is built into 
the cultural pattern, but death 
rates have plunged during the past 
two decades. Puerto Rico’s death 
rate declined 63 percent (from 19* 
to 7) and the rates of several other 
countries declined as much as 40 to 
50 percent. 

The high proportion of children 
represents a very high fertility po- 
tential. Continued rapid growth, 
even a speed-up in growth, seems 
inevitable. Death rates will con- 
tinue to fall as public health pro- 
grams spread. It is unlikely that 
birth rates will balance low death 
rates for a long time to come. 

The repercussions of Latin Amer- 
ica’s explosive growth are not diffi- 
cult to foresee. Today, more people 
are living longer than ever before, 
but not all of them are living as 
well as their parents did at the turn 
of the century. Vast numbers live 
in extreme poverty now, and condi- 
tions are likely to grow even worse 
as millions more are added to the 
population. 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates of 
natural are in terms of 1,000 of 
the population per year. 
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The desperate race to keep food 
production in pace with popula- 
tion growth will intensify the al- 
ready great pressure on afable 
land. Economic development, re- 
tarded now, could be hopelessly 
hampered. Problems of capital for- 
mation will increase and intensify 
during the last half of the century. 
The preponderance of youth in 
most countries will continue to 
breed political instability. 

Latin America’s challenge has 
two prongs: living levels must be 
improved; ways must be found to 
check virtually uncontrolled fer- 
tility. But fertility control is an ex- 
tremely complicated matter which 
must be recognized as such. Two 
distinct programs should receive 
top priority now. First, simple con- 
trol methods need to be developed. 
These should be adapted to the most 
primitive living conditions and they 
should be acceptable to the Roman 
Catholic cultures of Latin America. 
Second, if population control is to 
come in time, programs of educa- 
tion are already overdue. 

Differing mores and traditional 
culture patterns must be recon- 
ciled. If they are—and they can be 
—the Latin American peon may re- 
late his miserable plight to the size 
of his family. Then he may be mo- 
tivated to control his fertility. The 
recent trend toward urban living 
may eventually speed acceptance 
of the small-family pattern. The 
population problem in any country 
will be solved humanely only 
through widespread education and 


understanding. — 5 
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A VARIED, BEAUTIFUL AREA 


The population problem must be 
viewed against the geographic as 
well as the ethnic and cultural 
background. From the islands of 
the Caribbean north to the Rio 
Grande and south to- Cape Horn, 
Latin America provides a varied 
scenery of breathtaking beauty. 
Idyllic islands, snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges and spectacular vol- 
eanic cones and highlands cut by 
plunging canyons alternate with 
lush tropical river basins and roll- 
ing grasslands. 

Latin America lies between 33 
degrees north latitude and 55 de- 
grees south latitude, a zonal posi- 
tion comparable to that of Africa. 
It includes a land area of some 7.9 
million square miles, about two- 
thirds of which lies in the tropics. 

The South American continent 
includes about 6.9 million square 
miles, 10 republics and the de- 
pendencies of three European na- 
tions. Brazil and Argentina take 
up two-thirds of the entire land 
area of the continent. 

Middle America occupies about 
a million square miles, with more 
than two-thirds in Mexico. Other 
countries of this area are the six 
republics of Central America, three 
island republics and the island de- 
pendencies of the Caribbean, in- 
cluding Puerto Rico.” 

For the purposes of this discus- 
sion Latin America is considered to 
comprise four major geographic re- 
gions: Central America, the Carib- 
bean region, Tropical South Ameri- 
ca and Temperate South America. 
Central America extends over 960,- 
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000 square miles from Mexico to 
Panama. Its land area about 
equals that of the entire southern 
United States from Texas to the 
Atlantic coast. Its population is 
approximately 41 million, com- 
pared with 52 million in the south- 
ern United States. It includes 
Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and British Honduras. 

The Caribbean region covers ap- 
proximately 91,000 square miles of 
the various islands and it has a 
population of 18 million. This re- 
gion includes Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti and the dependen- 
cies of Britain, France, the Neth- 
erlands and the United States. Be- 
cause the demography of this re- 
gion was discussed in a recent issue 
of the Bulletin, it is not repeated 
here.” 

Tropical Soutn America’s land 
area is about 5.8 million square 
miles. Its population is approxi- 
mately 96 million. Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Vene- 
zuela and the Guianas are in this 


region. 
Temperate South America in- 
cludes Argentina, Chile, Para- 


guay and Uruguay. This region is 
comparable in size to India and 
Pakistan combined. The 31 million 
people who live in Temperate 
South America have a low level of 
living. 

The South American continent 
is split by the Andes Mountains 
which run a distance of some 4,000 
miles from the Caribbean Sea in 
the north almost to the southern 
tip of the continent. The chain is 
about 100 miles wide through most 
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FicurE 1: Latin AMERICA 


Extending from the Rio Grande to Tierra del Fuego, Latin America has a land 
area of nearly eight million square miles, ranging in climate from the tropical to 
the sub-arctic. The most populous country is Brazil; the most densely populated in 
terms of arable land is Haiti, with Peru second. 
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f its length, but about 400 miles 
wide in Bolivia. 

The Guiana and Brazilian high- 
lands, a geologically ancient for- 
mation of rock and sandstone, cover 
the greater part of the continent 
with a much smaller area taken up 
by the great plains of the Orinoco 
and the Paraguay-La Plata rivers. 
Mountains also extend into north- 
ern Mexico and two chains of vol- 
canic ridges and peaks run through 
The West Indies and Central 
America. 

The Amazon River Basin, an- 
other dominant feature of the con- 
tinent, is a dense tropical forest 
area which occupies the northern 
half of Brazil and extends into Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bo- 
livia. Other important rivers in- 
clude the Orinoco in Venezuela, the 
Cauca and the Magdalena in Co- 

ombia and the La Plata river sys- 
tem in Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Argentina. 

Rainfall is excessive in the Ama- 
zon Basin and along the coastal 
areas exposed to the warm north- 
eastern trade winds. It is moderate 
or rare in other parts of Latin 
America, as in northern Mexico 
and the central Pacific coast of 
South America. 

The low altitude plains are 
known as tierra caliente (hot coun- 
try). Here, intense heat and en- 
demic malaria and other tropical 
diseases have prevented settlement. 
Along the mountain slopes and on 
the highland plateaus—tierra tem- 
plada (temperate country )—tem- 
peratures are moderate to cool. 
The principal settlements of many 
ee are located in the tierra 
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fria (cold country). The high 
windswept mountain peaks, the 
paramos, lie beyond the zone of hu- 
man habitation. 

A COMMON HERITAGE 

North and South America, con- 
joined by Middle America, stretch 
in an unbroken line from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic. Commerce and 
migration between them are in 
many respects less restricted than 
in areas outside the hemisphere. 
Strong cultural ties also unite the 
Americas, mainly as a result of Eu- 
ropean colonization. The pioneers 
to the New World transplanted 
many customs, institutions and be- 
liefs of the Old World, but they 
left behind them many historical 
antagonisms and restrictive tradi- 
tions. 

Why do the people of these 
neighboring continents who have 
much in common possess such dif- 
ferent demographic patterns? 

The immigrants who came to 
North America in the nineteenth 
century were for the mast part. 
families of farmers and artisans 
from northwestern Europe. They 
and their descendants blazed the 
westward trail, and a race for set- 
tlement spread across the conti- 
nent. Free land was the prize. The 
Homestead Act of 1862 provided 
for free distribution of the public 
domain to individual settlers on 
the promise that they would till 
the soil. Other acts gave land 
grants to the swiftly expanding 
railroads and provided liberal al- 
lotments to states for agricultural 
colleges. Urbanization and indus- 
trialization stimulated the develop- 
ment of the thriving economy. 
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Migrants to Latin America in 
the nineteenth century came for 
the most part from the Catholic 
countries of southern Europe— 
Spain, Italy and Portugal—and 
they were relatively few in num- 
ber. They concentrated mainly in 
Argentina and Brazil, which are 
still situated directly in the cur- 
rent of European migration. Those 
two countries absorbed about four- 
fifths of the migrants. The re- 
mainder settled mainly in Cuba, 
Uruguay, Mexico and Chile. 

In South America, the migrants 
found the way to the interior 
blocked by the private holdings of 
vast tracts of land awarded by the 
Spanish Crown to favored indi- 
viduals, a policy dating back to the 
time of Cortes. The plantation type 
of agriculture which grew out of 
this policy afforded little opportu- 
nity for the initiative and enter- 
prise of the nineteenth-century 
migrants. Geographic barriers and 
extreme climatic conditions also in- 
hibited occupation of the land. 

In recent years, the expansion of 
transportation and communication 
facilities has done much to open up 
new areas. But the Latin Ameri- 
ean economy still remains primari- 
ly feudal and agrarian. The prom- 
inent families still hold the most 
fertile valley-bottom lands while 
the peons scratch out a precarious 
existence on handkerchief - sized 
plots high on eroded hillsides. 


ETHNIC BACKGROUND 


Latin America is the only eco- 
nomically underdeveloped region 
which had extensive European im- 
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migration. In North America, y 

man farmers found a virtually 
empty continent and settled it. The 
Indians vanished in the process. 
In Latin America, the Europeans 
who came were administrators, ad- 
venturers and soldiers of the 
Crown. The Indians were numer- 
ous, and some cultures were highly 
developed. From the mingling of 
the men of Spain and Portugal, 
African slaves and Indian women, 
have come the peoples and the cul- 
tures of the various parts of the 
continent. There is great diversity 
in the type and the amount of the 
intermixture from area to area, 
even within the same country. Be- 
cause the vast majority of Euro- 
pean immigrants settled in Argen- 
tina and Brazil, the populations of 
many of the Latin American coun- 
tries remain predominantly Amer- 
ican Indian. } 

In some countries, the majority 
of the population is mestizo (mixed 
Indian and Spanish). In others, 
the population is mostly Negro. 

Other ethnie groups include the 
Japanese in Brazil (about 400,- 
000); East Indians in Trinidad 
and British Guiana (about 500,- 
000); Javanese in Surinam, and 
small groups of Chinese and 
Syrians in Cuba, Trinidad and 
other places. 

Dr. Donald D. Brand of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan notes that var- 
ied ethnic origins in Latin Amer- 
ica have produced a confused term- 
inology. 

. « . one encounters a widespread use of 
terms with racial connotations in all 


parts of Latin America. Unfortunately, 
these terms vary enormously in their 
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Fiaure 2: Sources AND RECIPIENTS OF LATIN AMERICAN IMMIGRATION—1946-543 
Italy has furnished almost as many migrants to Latin America as all of the other 
European countries combined. Over three-quarters of the migrants have settled in 
the Argentine and Brazil. As compared with North America, migration has been a 
lesser component of population growth in Latin America. 


meaning or interpretation from one coun- 
try to another, within the same country, 
and also with time. Such words as 
mestizo, ladino, jivaro, caboclo, gaucho, 
cholo and criollo (creole) are examples. 
In general the confusion is confined to 
mixed bloods. However, an outstanding 
difficulty rests in the fact that in most of 
Latin America what were once purely 
ethnic or racial terms have become labels 
®@ of social and economic class or status. 


This was not true in colonial times when 
baptismal records carefully indicated the 
ethnic or racial parentage of every 
child.’ ’4 


AGE STRUCTURE 
Like many of the agrarian areas 
of the world, Latin America has a 
young population. Some 75 million 
of the total population of 187 mil- 
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Figure 3: THE Fountain or Youtu!5 
Some of the heaviest concentrations of children under 15 to be found anywhere on 
earth are in tropical Latin America. The proportion of young people, amounting to 
over two-fifths of the population in Guatemala, constitutes a tremendous fertility 
potential in the years ahead and creates grave problems of education and capital 





formation. 


lion are children under 15 years 
old. 

In most of these countries, this 
economically dependent group 
makes up more than 40 percent of 
the population. Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina have the smallest propor- 
tion, 26 and 31 percent respective- 
ly, and they are two of the most 
economically advanced countries in 
Latin America. In both countries 
the population is predominantly of 
rather recent European origin. 
But Costa Rica’s population is one 
of long-established European ori- 
gin and 43 percent are children 
under 15 years of age. 

About one-half of the people liv- 
ing in most Latin American coun- 
tries are between 15 and 59 years 
of age. Argentina and Uruguay 


are again exceptions with over 60 
percent in that age group. Less 
than seven percent of the people 
are 60 years of age and older, ex- 
cept in Argentina and Uruguay. 

The Latin American age struc- 
ture is in striking contrast to that 
of the western industrial countries. 
To illustrate, 30 percent of the 
United States’ population is under 
15 years old; 57 percent is between 
15 and 60; and 13 percent is 60 
years old and over. In western Eu- 
rope the proportion under 15 is 
smaller and the proportion of old 
people is larger than in the United 
States. 

When the age-pyramid of the 
Latin American population is com- 


pared with that of North America @ 
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Fiagure 4: AGE Prori.es—NorTH AMERICA AND LaTIN AMERICA® 
Compared with our neighbors to the south, the North American population is 
relatively ‘‘old.’’ The ‘‘waist’’ in the North American population profile centering 
in the 20-24-age cohort was caused by the low fertility of the depression-ridden 
1930’s. In Latin America the depression, though severe, resulted in no reduction in 
fertility. 


(United States and Canada) the 
effect of the high birth rate on a 
Qroputation structure is clearly 
visible. The North American pyra- 
mid has a narrower base and is ir- 
regular in pattern. The constric- 
tion for the 15-29-year age-groups 
results from the low birth rates of 
the late 1920’s and the 1930’s dur- 
ing a period of economic crisis. No 
such constriction appears in the 
Latin American age-pyramid, even 
though all nations suffered in the 
same world-wide depression. 


THE HIGH FERTILITY DILEMMA 


Although reliable vital statistics 
are available for some Latin Ameri- 
can countries, either no data or in- 
complete data exist for many oth- 
ers. Because vital statistics rates 
for many countries are estimated, 
and because the completeness, ac- 
- and timeliness of the data 


vary from country to country, the 
reader should keep in mind the or- 
der of magnitude rather than any 
small differences between the fig- 
ures when making comparisons. 

The birth rates found in Latin 
America are as high as those found 
in southeast Asia, North Africa 
and the Middle East. For the pe- 
riod 1950-1955, Guatemala had a 
recorded birth rate of 51 and the 
Dominican Republic and Nicara- 
gua each had a rate of 50. 

Eleven other countries had birth 
rates between 45 and 48. Puerto 
Rico’s rate was 36, Cuba’s 35 and 
both Chile and Jamaica had rates 
of 34. Argentina’s rate of 25 was 
comparable to the United States’ 
24.5 for the same period; Uru- 
guay’s rate may have been even 
lower.” 

Regional comparisons add per- 
spective to the Latin American fer- 
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tility dilemma. The phenomenally 
high birth rates of Central America 
and Tropical South America are 
about twice as high as the ‘‘baby 
boom”’ rates which still prevail in 
the United States. The high birth 
rates of the Caribbean area, when 
viewed on the Latin American 
birth-rate scale, are in an inter- 
mediate position. Temperate South 
America has the lowest fertility of 
the entire region. 


In his study, ‘‘Human Fertility 
in Latin America,’’ Dr. Christo- 
pher Tietze, Director of Research 
of the National Committee on Ma- 
ternal Health, Inc., found that: 


... low and moderately high birth rates 
are associated in Latin America with 
relatively high levels of education and 
economic development indicated by the 
literacy ratio among persons 15 years old 
and over, by the proportion of the labor 
force employed in agriculture, and by the 
estimated per capita gross national prod- 
uct. Conversely, high birth rates are gen- 
erally associated with illiteracy and re- 
tarded economic development. Outstand- 
ing exceptions from these generalizations 
are Costa Rica and Venezuela. Both 
countries have high birth rates—about 
45 per 1,000 population—although Costa 
Rica has a high proportion of literates, 
and oil-rich Venezuela has the highest 
per capita product in the region and only 
two-fifths of its labor force in agricul- 
ture.8 


RURAL FAMILIES LARGER THAN 
URBAN 

Rural women in Latin America 
follow the lead of rural women over 
most of the world—they have more 
children than urban women. These 
fertility differences are associated 
with socio-economic factors. For 
example, among urban women in 
Puerto Rico who are beyond their 
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reproductive years, those with less 
than one year of school averaged 
5.6 children while those who had 
completed the eighth grade had 3.5 
children. Women who had gradu- 
ated from high school averaged 2.2 
children, and women with some col- 
lege education had only 1.8 chil- 
dren. 

The corresponding averages 
among rural women beyond their 
reproductive years ranged from 7.0 
children for women with the least 
educational attainments to 2.1 chil- 
dren for those with the highest. 


Similar differences were found 
among relatively homogeneous 
groups of Brazilian men in the city 
of Sao Paulo when compared with 
those in the rest of the state. The 
urban men in liberal professions 
between 50 and 59 years of age av- 
eraged 2.9 children and those in 
the manufacturing industries had 
about 4.8 children. Outside the cap- 
ital, families were substantially 
larger: men in the liberal profes- 
sions had 4.1 children; men in the 
manufacturivg industries had 6.2 
children; and those engaged in ag- 
riculture and stock raising aver- 
aged 7.6 children. 


Brazil’s socio-economic fertility 
differences today recall those which 
existed in the United States at the 
time of the 1910 census. 


DECLINING MORTALITY SPEEDS 
UP GROWTH 


Latin America’s population ex- 
plosion has been touched off by the 
rapid decline in death rates while 
traditionally high birth rates have 
remained high in most countries. @ 
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Fiaure 5: THE ATTACK ON THE DEATH RATE 
During the past 15 years all of the Latin American countries have recorded strik- 
ing reductions in death rates. In Chile and Costa Rica the death rate has been cut 
in half; in Puerto Rico it declined by nearly two-thirds. Only in Puerto Rico has a 
significant decline in the birth rate taken place. Since 1947, it has gone down from 


42.7 to 34.1. 


Cheap and effective control of 
mass contagious disease throughout 
Latin America has caused death 
rates to plummet. Government 
health programs, both with and 
without foreign technical aid, have 
drastically reduced the incidence 
of communicable disease. The con- 
trol of malaria in recent years has 
been a particularly important fac- 
tor in lowering death rates in Latin 


oe because four-fifths of the 


population live in malarious areas. 
A recent issue of the Bulletin dis- 
cussed the world-wide suppression 
of malaria and its effect on death 
rates.!° 


In less than one decade, the in- 
cidence of smallpox has been re- 
duced by one-half throughout the 
continent, and yaws have been 
brought under almost complete 
control. Yellow fever has been sup- 
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pressed in many countries. Sanita- 
tion programs have greatly reduced 
the incidence of hookworm among 
school children in Peru and other 
countries. 


Between the late 1930’s and the 
mid-1950’s, the spectacular decline 
in death rates for those countries 
with reasonably reliable data has 
ranged from 63 percent in Puerto 
Rico to 26 percent in Guatemala. 
Seven out of 12 countries had de- 
clines ranging from 40 to 50 per- 
cent. Because Argentina reported 
a much lower death rate in the mid- 
1930’s, the decline for that country 
is less dramatic. Argentina’s recent 
rate of 8 is comparable to that of 
North America. Since the popula- 
tion of North America is somewhat 
older, it can be concluded that the 
health situation there remains more 
favorable. 

Today, mortality in a few Latin 
American countries approaches 
that in the world’s most advanced 
regions. Continued progress in en- 
vironmental sanitation can be ex- 
pected to further reduce death 
rates. This will again accelerate 
population growth. 

Discussing the many factors con- 
tributing to the rapid decline of 
mortality in Latin America, Dr. 
George J. Stolnitz, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Statistics 
at Indiana University, concludes: 

The very speed of the transformation 
in Latin America’s life chances makes it 
clear that changing economic conditions 
have not been the primary factors. It is 
true that postwar economic growth in 
Venezuela, Brazil, Puerto Rico, and 
Mexico has been very rapid. But it is 
also true that comparable mortality de- 
clines have occurred in areas of much 
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slower economic change, for example 
Chile and a number of Caribbean areas. 
Moreover, recent economic development 
in Latin America has been largely con- 
centrated in the nonagricultural sectors, 
with secondary and tertiary industries 
accounting for much of the increases in 
real income. Urban crowding has in- 
creased rather than diminished; and per 
capita consumption, particularly in rural 
areas, has changed relatively little. In- 
deed, the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


tion estimates that per capita food supply 


since the war has been no higher than 
in the 1930’s. Many parts of Latin 
America are now at a mortality stage 
which the low-mortality nations of the 
West first attained under far more favor- 
able circumstances of economic well- 
being.!1 


URBANIZATION 


The rapid growth of Latin Amer- 
ican cities other than the capital 
cities is a fairly recent develop- 
ment. Before 1920, Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay and Cuba were the 
only countries with more than ten 
percent of their people in cities of 
20,000 inhabitants or more. To- 
day, more than one-fourth of all 
Latin Americans live in cities of 
that size and about one-fifth live in 
cities of 100,000 or more. 

Urbanization in Argentina has 
even outstripped that in the United 
States. Almost 50 percent of all 
Argentines live in cities of 20,000 
or more and about 40 percent live 
in cities of 100,000 or more, com- 
pared with 41 percent and 29 per- 
cent, respectively, for the United 
States. Chile’s comparable pro- 
portions are about two-fifths and 
somewhat more than one-fourth. In 
Cuba and Venezuela, about one out 
of three people lives in a city of 
20,000 or more; in Puerto Rico and 
Mexico, about one out of four; 
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@= in Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Panama, about one 
out of five. 

The unique feature in Latin 
America’s urbanization is the high 
concentration of people in rela- 
tively few metropolitan areas, usu- 
ally the national capitals. Except 
in Brazil and Colombia, the largest 
city has more inhabitants than all 
the other cities of 100,000 and more 
combined. In 13 of the 20.coun- 
tries, at least 10 percent of the peo- 


TABLE I. URBANIZATION IN LATIN 
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Panama __..._ 33.7 22.4 23.9 1950 
Colombia ... 29.3 22.3 6.2 1951 
Brazil —.— —_ 26.8 20.2 5.9 1950 
Ecuador .... 24.1 17.8 6.6 1950 
a = 12.4 1955E* 
Bolivia .... 22.6 19.4 11.5 1950 
Nicaragua _._ 21.7 15.2 13.3 1950 
El Salvador. 21.7 12.9 11.9 1950 
Paraguay — 20.0 15.0 15.4 1950 
Dominican 
Republic — 18.5 11.1 11.2 1950 
Guatemala — 16.8 11.2 10.6 1950 
Honduras — 119 6.8 7.3 1950 
i 8.2 5.1 6.0 1950 
Northern America 
United States 54.4 41.2 8.6 1950 
Canada __.. 45.4 35.1 10.1 1951 





*¥—-estimate. 
tPercent of population in New York 
and Mocutreal, the largest metropolitan 


a in the two countries. 
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ple live in the largest city or metro- 
politan area, usually the capital 
city. In six of these countries the 
largest city contains one-fifth or 
more of the national population: 
33 percent in Uruguay, 29 percent 
in Argentina, 23 percent in Chile 
and Panama and 21 percent in 
Cuba and Costa Rica. One out of 
six Venezuelans lives in Caracas. 

If 20 percent of the United 
States’ population lived in the cap- 
ital city, Washington D. C., would 
have 34 million people! 

According to Dr. Harley L. 
Browning, Research Sociologist on 
the International Urban Research 
Project at the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Spanish colonial system 
spawned the rise of the capital 
cities at the expense of a more dif- 
fuse pattern of urban growth: 

The Spanish colonial system pro- 
vided a congenial environment for the 
rise of these cities. Under a centralized 
government such key institutions as the 
viceroy, the audiencia, the cabildo, the 
consulado, the archdiocese, and the uni- 
versity were all located in one urban 
center. . . . Anybody who was somebody, 
or who wanted to become somebody, 


found it mandatory to locate in the cap- 
ital.13 


Brazil will take an important 
step to stimulate a more favorable 
distribution of population in the 
hinterland when she shifts her fed- 
eral capital city from Rio de Ja- 
neiro to Brasilia in April, 1960. 
Brasilia is located in open country 
on the high central plateau about 
600 miles northwest of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Now the Presidential Palace 
and the tourist hotel are its only 
large buildings. The new capital is 
expected to have a half million in- 
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habitants by 1960. Roads and rail- 
roads are being built to link it with 
the coastal cities. 

It is estimated that between one- 
half and four-fifths of the increase 
in the number of people currently 
living in cities is due to internal 
migration. The urban rate of nat- 
ural increase, while much lower 
than the riftal rate, seems to be 
relatively high because most of 
those who migrate to cities are 
young adults in their prime repro- 
ductive years. The world over, 
cities lure young people from rural 
areas, often conceived to have a 
much more restrictive and limiting 
environment. Factors motivating 
migration to cities are perhaps 
more potent in Latin America than 
elsewhere. Shortage of land, rural 
poverty and civil strife provide the 
push in the country while high 
prestige of urban life, urban ori- 
entation of rural schools, compul- 
sory military service, higher levels 
of consumption, greater employ- 
ment opportunities, urban amuse- 
ments and the influence of friends 
and relatives provide the pull. 


Concentration of the population 
in a few urban centers and the 
paucity of medium-sized cities 
which might serve as local economic 
and cultural centers are often cited 
as unfavorable aspects of Latin 
American urbanization. Employ- 
ment in the service and construc- 
tion industries has increased rapid- 
ly in the urban centers, but this in- 
cludes a good deal of poorly paid, 
low-producing marginal labor. 

Latin America has its share of 
urban sprawl problems. In most 
large cities the expansion of pub- 
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lie transportation, electricity, wa- 
ter supplies and sewage disposal 
systems has lagged far behind pop- 
ulation growth. So has construc- 
tion of schools, hospitals and other 
facilities. Recent migrants to the 
cities have settled mainly in mush- 
rooming shanty-towns on the out- 
skirts where they are even more 
poorly housed than they were in 
their rural homes, no matter how 
primitive. These people are the 
low-paid, unskilled workers who, 
even when they do find jobs, are 
caught in an economic squeeze of 
constantly rising living costs with- 
out a compensating rise in wages. 
As a result, living levels among 
some groups of urban dwellers 
have fallen alarmingly. 


IMMIGRATION 


Before 1930, immigration from 
Europe accounted for a major part 
of the growth of Latin America’s 
large cities but in recent years im- 
migration has made only a relative- 
ly small contribution to this 
growth. Lagging industrial devel- 
opment, one-crop agriculture, re- 
strictive immigration policies and 
political instability are some of the 
factors which discourage immi- 
grants from going to Latin Ameri- 
ca today. 

It is estimated that between 1946 
and 1954, about 1.6 million immi- 
grants entered Latin America and 
about one-fourth of them returned 
to their home countries. 

Italy, Spain and Portugal sup- 
plied most of the immigrants for 
the period, and displaced persons 
from eastern Europe made up a 
substantial portion of the remain- 
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FIGURE 6: ROCKETING POPULATION 
GrowTH!3 


Here are revealed expected percentage 
increases in regional populations between 
1920 and 1960, and the increases pro- 
jected by the United Nations from 1960 
to the year 2000. The ‘‘second stage’’ 
of the population rockets, between 1960 
and 2000, shows accelerating growth for 
Latin America, Asia and Africa. These 
are the areas where technological and 
economic breakthroughs appear to be 
most difficult. 
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der. Argentina and Brazil con- 
tinued as the principal receiving 
countries while Venezuela assumed 
increased importance. These three 
countries absorbed about 92 per- 
cent of all immigrants.'* 


ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF 
EXPLOSIVE POPULATION GROWTH 


The future economic develop- 
ment of Latin America, when 
viewed against this demographic 
backdrop, is not promising. The 
ways which rapid population 
growth retard both economic and 
social development of underdevel- 
oped countries were clearly defined 
in the United Nations’ recently 
published Report on the World So- 
cial Situation, and because this dis- 
cussion has such important bear- 
ing on Latin America today it is 
quoted at length: 

The falling death-rates in under-de- 
veloped countries are a tribute to, the 
effectiveness of modern methods of dis- 
ease control and programmes of medical 
care and health education. The people 
of these countries are living longer, but 
this does not mean that in other respects 
levels of living have risen to the same ex- 
tent. The acceleration of population 
growth which results from this reduction 
of mortality requires that the production 
of goods and services be expanded at a 
still more rapid rate if these countries are 
to progress toward a satisfactory level of 
living. 

Rapid growth of population may 
complicate the problem of the economic 
and social development of under-devel- 
oped countries, in three principal ways. 
First, it can increase the pressure of 
population on land that is already dense- 
ly settled and so retard increases in the 
productivity of agricultural labour. This 
effect is seen not only in countries where 
nearly all the cultivable land is now oc- 
cupied but also in many under-developed 
countries where the density of agricul- 
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tural population in the cultivated areas 
0: high, although large amounts of poten- 
tially productive land lie unused because 
of land ownership systems, lack of capital 
or techniques to exploit available land, 
or for other reasons. 

Second, accelerating population growth 
can aggravate the problem of capi- 
tal shortage, which is one of the most 
important obstacles to economic develop- 
ment of nearly all under-developed coun- 
tries. The faster the population grows, 
the larger the share of each year’s in- 
come which must be invested in increas- 
ing the stock of productive equipment 
merely to maintain the existing level of 
equipment per worker. The larger the in- 
vestments required for this purpose, the 
smaller the share of annual income that 
will be available either to raise the level 
of current consumption per capita, or to 
make investments which would increase 
productivity and permit higher levels of 
consumption in the future. 

While in a well-developed dynamic 
economy the demand for such capital in- 
vestments may serve as a stimulus to con- 
tinuing economic growth, the case of the 
under-developed countries, with their nar- 
row margin of income over subsistence 
needs, is different. For most of them it 
is difficult to save and invest enough from 
their meagre annual income to permit 
economic development to proceed at a 
satisfactory pace, even without rapid 
population growth. It is true that if these 
countries can industrialize and better 
utilize their human as well as their natu- 
ral resources, some of them, at least, will 
undoubtedly benefit in the long run from 
a substantially larger population. But 
even where a larger population would be 
advantageous in the long run, economic 
progress will be hindered if numbers in- 
crease 80 rapidly as to put an excessive 
strain upon the economy. 

Third, the high birth-rates of the 
under-developed countries create a heavy 
load of dependent children for the work- 
ing population. . . . The necessity of 
supporting so many children puts the 
workers of the under-developed countries 
at an added disadvantage in their effort 
. save and invest for economic develop- 
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ment. It also complicates the problem of 
providing the children with the education 
that is essential for social and economic 
advancement in the long run.16 


THE EL DORADO MYTH DIES 
SLOWLY 


Cortes was the first European to 
plunder the riches of Latin Ameri- 
ca. His search for El Dorado pro- 
vided the gold which set Spain on 
her era of conquest. The fabulous 
tales circulated in the courts of 
Europe and stimulated other ex- 
plorations and conquests. Since the 
days of Cortes, Latin America has 
been seen—even by the people who 
live there—through a golden haze 
of legend: mountains of precious 
metals and inexhaustible reserves 
of land capable of supporting 
many times the current population. 


Unfortunately, reality does not 
match the myth. Without question, 
mineral riches still exist. However, 
many of the richest gold, silver and 
tin properties in Latin America 
have been exploited to the point of 
exhaustion. 


The rape of the land has been 
perhaps the greatest sin of all. 
Land erosion gashes millions of 
acres of crop, grazing and timber 
land. From country to country the 
story is the same, varying only in 
degree of intensity of ruin. Mexico 
is typical. More than a century 
ago, Mme. Calderén de la Barca, 
the Scottish-born wife of the Span- 
ish Minister to Mexico, wrote this 
lyrical description of the area 
around Mexico’s fabulous Real del 
Monte mine, one of the world’s 
richest silver producers: 

We stopped at San Miguel, a coun- 
try-house belonging to the Count de 
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Regla, the former proprietor of the mines 
which we were about to visit; the most 
picturesque and lovely place imaginable, 
but entirely abandoned; the house com- 
fortless and out of repair. We wandered 
through paths cut in the beautiful woods, 
and by the side of a rivulet that seems 
to fertilize everything through which it 
winds. We climbed the hills, and made 
our way through the tangled luxuriance 
of trees and flowers, and in the midst of 
hundreds of gaudy blossoms, I neglected 
them all upon coming to a grassy slope 
covered with daisies and buttercups. We 
even found some hawthorn-bushes. It 
might be English scenery, were it not 
that there is a richness in the vegetation 
unknown in England. But all these beau- 
tiful solitudes are abandoned to the deer 
that wander fearlessly amongst the 
woods, and the birds that sing in their 
branches, . . 

. . « The trees looked green and re- 
freshing after their last night’s bath; 
the very rocks were sparkling with silver. 
The morning was perfectly brilliant, and 
every leaf and flower was glittering with 
the raindrops not yet dried.... 

The scenery was magnificent. On one 
side mountains covered with oak and 
pine, and carpeted by the brightest col- 
oured flowers; goats climbing up the per- 
pendicular rocks, and looking down upon 
us from their vantage-ground; fresh 
clear rivulets, flinging themselves from 
rock to rock, and here and there little 
Indian huts perched amongst the cliffs; 
on the other, the deep valley with its 
bending forests and gushing river; while 
far above, we caught a glimpse of Real 
itself, with its sloping roofs and large 
church, standing in the very midst of 
forests and mountains.17 


Today, the hacienda where Mme. 
Calderén stayed is completely re- 
stored. But the magnificent forests 
which surrounded it are gone. 
Thanks to that same rivulet, San 
Miguel Regla again is a garden 
spot, but only wealthy Mexicans 
ean enjoy it, along with visitors 
from the United States. Just be- 
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yond this walled oasis the ——— 


made desert, so typical of millions 
of acres of Latin American land to- 
day, stretches as far as the eye can 
see. 

Dr. Tom Gill of the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Founda- 
tion and a student of Mexico vivid- 
ly describes how fire and hoe have 
turned the unstable terrain into 
waste land: 

The problem of Mexico’s waning re- 
newable resources is far from simple and 
cannot be briefly stated without danger of 
omitting some of the ingredients impor- 
tant to the total situation. Undoubtedly 
the heart of the problem lies in the fact 
that 70 percent of Mexico’s working pop- 
ulation is concentrated on 7 percent of 
her land surface. This meagre 7 percent 
is Mexico’s crop land. It is neither fer- 
tile, level, nor well watered, but is all she 
has. 

When millions of people crowd for 
centuries upon a small area of agricul- 
tural land, forcing it to yield crop after 
crop by primitive methods of cultivation, 
it inevitably loses fertility. In Mexico the 
land not only played out but became in- 
sufficient beneath the demands of a stead- 
ily increasing population. So in a desper- 
ate search for more arable soil men began 
tilling steeper and steeper slopes; they in- 
vaded the forests, burning them to let 
in light and make a space to sow their 
seed... 

* 2 @ 

If Mexico were an industrial nation, 
or if her population were decreasing rath- 
er than increasing, or if her agricultural 
practice were modern and economical, or 
her citizenry as thrifty and understand- 
ing with regard to forests, soils, and wa- 
ter as the North European people—if any 
or ali af these factors existed, the present 
and ultimate fate of her resources and of 
her ability to feed herself would be quite 
different. 

But although from the standpoint of 
soil Mexico is not an agricultural country, 
from the standpoint of her economy she 
is and must remain essentially agricul- 


. 
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FigurE 7: THE BALANCE OF BIRTHS AND DeEatus!9 
The rate of natural increase represents the difference between the birth rate and 


of any major region in the world. 


tural. There is no other road for her to 
follow.18 


POPULATION PRESSURE INTENSE 


Some people maintain that popu- 
lation pressure remains slight in 
many Latin American countries be- 
cause population density (people 
per square mile) is not great. But 
the number of people per arable 
acre gives quite another measure. 

Much of the continent is not 
suited to present agricultural tech- 
niques. Some land now under cul- 
tivation should never have been 
plowed. Other unused land is con- 
sidered by some people to be an 
‘‘untapped resource’’. The Ama- 
zon Basin which comprises nearly 
half the continent is a case in point. 





the death rate. The persistently high birth rates of tropical Latin America com- 
bined with declining death rates gives this area the most rapid population growth 


It has often been touted as a rich 
area easily capable of supporting 
multitudes of people from other 
crowded lands. But many who have 
looked at the land instead of the 
maps know this view is illusory. In 
summarizing expert opinion, Politi- 
cal and Economic Planning has this 
to say: 

Many people, however, visualize Brazil 
becoming a producer of great food sur- 
pluses for world-wide distribution by de- 
veloping the vast virgin Amazon region. 
. .. But at best, its development will be 
long-term, costly, and difficult, and not 
even Brazil, let alone the world at large, 
can hope for food surpluses from the 
Amazon region in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.20 

Dr. Felisberto C. de Camargo, 
Director of the Northern Agricul- 
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tural Institute at Belém and an au- 
thority on the Amazon region, 
made a scientific study of a devel- 
opment scheme where the thick for- 
est was cut and burned to plant 
manioc and cereals. He reported 
that the soil was exhausted after 
two or three crops. He believes that 
only the floodlands are suitable for 
intensive agriculture. 

. in this piece of Brazilian land, im- 
prudence, ignorance of the nature and 
composition of the soil and lack of any 
systematic planning have led govern- 
mental and private initiative to commit 
grave errors both in the exploitation of 
the land and in the question of social 
organization.2! 

Resource exploitation in many 
Latin American countries during 
the past century — notably in Bo- 
livia, Chile, Mexico and Venezuela 
—has not improved the social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions for 
many of the people. Living condi- 
tions have worsened for most Latin 
Americans. In Mexico City and 
Rio de Janeiro beautiful plazas, 
magnificent wide boulevards and 
striking modern architecture give 
the impression of verve and prog- 
ress. But how many of the people 
of those cities live on narrow, over- 
crowded back streets under con- 
ditions reminiscent of Asian slums. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Dr. Harrison Brown, Professor 
of Geochemistry at the California 
Institute of Technology, is a man 
who does not underrate the leaven- 
ing value of new techniques and 
new sources of energy. However, 
he sees only one prospect if recent 
trends continue: 

In the absence of major help from 
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the outside it seems likely that although 
industrial development in Latin America 
will proceed slowly, it will proceed more 
rapidly than agricultural development. 
If industrial development is sufficiently 
rapid, we can expect to see a retardation 
of the present rate of degradation of the 
land, followed by a gradual extension of 
agricultural area. But unless human 
fertility decreases fairly rapidly, which 
seems unlikely, it is doubtful that the 
lot of the average person in Latin 
America will improve appreciably during 
the course of the next century. Indeed, 
it seems likely that we see in Latin 
America a vast continent-wide slum in 
the making. There will be considerable 
differences between areas, but the region 
as a whole seems destined to be an im- 
poverished one far into the future. 

It goes without saying that this end 
result is not necessarily inevitable. Most 
persons can conceive of ways and means 
by which the economy of Latin America 
can be developed sufficiently rapidly to 
provide, eventually, an abundant life 
for the majority of its inhabitants. On 
the basis of what we now know about 
the potentialities of technology, a greatly 
expanded population could be supported 
in Latin America at a standard of living 
equivalent to that which now prevails in 
the industrialized West. But the means 
that are necessary for the achievement 
of this end are extremely difficult to put 
into operation. The difficulty stems first 
from the fact that we are dealing with 
the ‘‘long’’ time scale—the time re- 
quired to change the ways of life of 
entire populations. Acceptance of con- 
traceptives and new agricultural tech- 
niques comes slowly. Capital, under the 
circumstances, is difficult to accumulate. 

Clearly the process of development 
would be greatly speeded if considerable 
financial and technical help were to be 
given by the presently industrialized 
regions of the world. But there is little 
evidence that such help will be forth- 
coming in the future on a scale com- 
mensurate with the real need. 

Under the circumstances we must 
look forward in the future to a relent- 
less spread of population in Latin 
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FiaurE 8: Worup PoPpuLaTION CHANGES, 1920 To 200021 
The areas of the circles represent the total population of the world. If present 
trends continue, 34 percent of the world’s population will be found in Latin America 
in 2000 as compared with about 24 percent today. 


America—into the jungles, across the 
grasslands, and over the mountains—to 
a swelling of the cities at a rate far 
greater than new jobs can be created, .to 
continued misery, to revolutions, and to 
local wars.22 


© THE SANE, HUMANE WAY 


With its population growing at 
an annual rate of from 2.5 to 3 per- 
cent, Latin America’s extra usable 
space will be filled to the brim in a 
generation or so. Even more rapid 
growth is possible. 

Do these circumstances have to be 
accepted by Latin Americans? Or 
will human ingenuity, which has 
controlled infectious and conta- 
gious diseases, harnessed the atom 
and made the entire human race 
neighbors, find ways to check ex- 
plosive population growth? 

In attacking this great problem, 
it is crucially important to put first 
things first. Capital formation, in- 
dustrialization, opening up new 
areas—all these factors are impor- 
tant—but in the long run they can 
be no more than stopgaps unless 


the rate of population growth can 
be checked. Only two means exist 
for curbing growth: death rates 
must rise or birth rates must fall. 
Emigration at the continental level 
is useless. 

Technically, the discovery of ac- 
ceptable methods of population 
control is unquestionably possible 
if it is given the priority it de- 
mands. The nation which develops 
such methods will be in the envi- 
able position of having a priceless 
commodity to offer underdeveloped 
countries when they inevitably re- 
quest aid in curbing excessive pop- 
ulation growth. 

A program of education, now 
sorely needed, can be expected to 
reach the people of any nation only 
through their leaders. Yet, few na- 
tional leaders are motivated in to- 
day’s decisions and actions by 
demographic trends because they 
either do not understand those 
trends or fail to recognize their im- 
plications. Ways must be found to 
spread demographic knowledge at 
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the top and from there down 
through the culture to all the 
people. 

It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the present popula- 
tion crisis is due solely to human 
action. Although this has been mo- 
tivated by the highest humanita- 
rian impulses, it constitutes ‘‘inter- 
ference with the laws of nature’’ on 
a gigantic scale. Only a few genera- 
tions ago, high birth rates were es- 
sential for the survival of the hu- 
man species because death rates 
were so high. But today low death 
rates, when combined with tradi- 
tionally high birth rates, are a pre- 
lude to disaster. This change has 
taken place with great rapidity; 
and cultural mores, always geared 
to leisurely adjustment, have not 
yet begun to respond. 

Explosive population growth in 
various areas of the world threat- 
ens not only the so-called ‘‘under- 
developed countries.’’ Professor 
Henry Steele Commager recently 
warned that the future of the Unit- 
ed States will be determined in 
Asia; also in Africa and Latin 
America. No islands of abundance 
ean long endure in the kind of 
world which he and Dr. Harrison 
Brown see emerging in much of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

—Rosert C. Coox, Editor 


(This Bulletin is based on a research 
report by Sarah Lewit. The text was 
written by Annabelle Desmond.) 
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American Academy of Political and So- 
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mankind are to be organizationally and technologically accommodated 
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